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Our Indian Wards — Race Relations Issue 


Probably but few Americans outside the “Indian coun- 
try” realize that the American Indians constitute a serious 
race problem in this country. In 1926 the Secretary of 
the Interior requested the Institute of Government Re- 
search to make a survey of the condition of the Indians. 
This report (The Problem of Indian Administration, 
Baltimore, Md., Johns Hopkins Press, 1928. $5.00) con- 
tains much valuable and but little-known information. It 
has frequently been charged by certain groups that the 
government is deliberately undermining the health, morale 
and economic status of the Indians. These extreme 
charges are not borne out by the report. It does, how- 

, substantiate very grave charges of lack of vision, 

er carelessness, and false economy based, seemingly, 
on the theory that “anything is good enough for the In- 
dians.” One statement reiterated in almost every chapter 
of the detailed report is this: “The Indian Service is a 
starved service.” The technical staff included ten widely 
known specialists. W. Carson Ryan, professor of edu- 
cation in Swarthmore College, and W. J. Spillman, for- 
merly chief of the Office of Farm Management of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, were the spe- 
cialists in their respective fields. The one Indian adviser, 
Henry Roe Cloud, president of the American Indian 
Institute, is one of the most widely known Indians in the 
country. A year was spent on the survey itself. 

A really full treatment of so detailed and so vol- 
uminous a report is not possible within the space afforded 
by the INFORMATION SERVICE. 


A SUGGESTED GENERAL POLICY 


The survey staff considers that “the object of work 
with or for the Indians is to fit them either to merge into 
the social and economic life of the prevailing civilization 
as developed by the whites or to live in the presence of 
that civilization at least in accordance with a minimum 
standard of health and decency.” Therefore the whole 
problem is “fundamentally educational.” In all the work 
of the Indian Service “the primary question should be, 
how is the Indian to be trained so that he will do this 
for himself.” 

Certain services must be provided for the Indians for 

rs to come. These include public school systems, de- 

tments of public health and public welfare, a socialized 
court system, agricultural departments and public.employ- 
ment agencies. The survey staff concludes that much of 
this work must be done by the federal government for 
some time to come. As the states and local governments 


show themselves ready to render these services to the 
Indians and as the Indians are prepared for the change, 
these functions should be relinquished by the federal gov- 
ernment. But the change must come slowly. 

The aggregate annual appropriations for the Indian 

rvice are now approximately $15,000,000. At least 
$10,000,000 additional will be needed for some years if 
the Indian Service is to reach a reasonable standard of 
efficiency, the survey staff concludes. And this would be 


- “sound business policy” since, thereby, the Indians would 


be fitted much more rapidly to maintain themselves in the 
midst of the white civilization. 


ORGANIZATION AND PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


The survey staff considers that three fundamental 
changes are needed to strengthen the organization of the 
Indian Service. These are: “1. The creation, in con- 
nection with the Washington office, of a professional and 
scientific Division of Planning and Development. 2. A 
material strengthening of the school and reservation 
forces that are in direct contact with the Indians and are ~ 
responsible for developing and improving their economic 
and social condition through education in the broadest 
sense of the word. 3. The maximum practical decen- 
tralization of authority so that to the fullest possible 
extent initiative and responsibility may be vested in the 
local officers in direct contact with the Indians.” 

One of the grave difficulties with the Indian Service 
has always been the lack of “a well-considered, well- 
rounded program, arrived at after a full and careful 
consideration of the various essential factors in the situa- 
tion,” by really competent persons. Expert technical ad- 
visers are lacking in most phases of the work. As yet 
but little cooperation has been secured from other govern- 
ment organizations such as the Department of Agriculture 
and the Bureau of Education, though recently the co- 
operation of the Public Health Service has been secured. 
The chief medical officer of the Indian Service is now a 
commissioned officer in the Public Health Service. Much 
still remains to be done in the health field, though the 
Indian Service is probably better equipped in this respect 
than in any other. The school program, the economic 
development of family and community life need even more 
planning. 

Until recently the Indian Service has been highly cen- 
tralized. A uniform course of study for all Indian schools 
is prescribed from Washington. Yet the different juris- 
dictions vary so widely that a distinctive program is 
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recommended, fitted to the special needs of each juris- 
diction, with increased authority and responsibility of 
agency and school superintendents. 

The first need in personnel work is “a thorough-going 
classification of positions on the basis of duties, responsi- 
bilities and qualifications.” Present requirements are low 
and, generally speaking, Indian Service employes could 
not secure similar positions elsewhere. Salaries are also 
too low. At the present time there is an annual turnover 
among employes of between 20 and 25 per cent, and “the 
surprising fact is that there are actually some really good 
ones.” Employment and living conditions are frequently 
bad. The necessary isolation of most of the reservations 
and schools makes such conditions even worse. 


STATISTICS AND RECORDS 


Records are very inadequate. There are, for instance, 
no “reasonably accurate” vital statistics or records of the 
number of children of school age. Very nearly as serious 
is the lack of statistics of economic efficiency. Only very 
meager data are available as to the success or failure of 
the Indians who have been declared competent to manage 
their own affairs. It is known that only about one-fifth 
of one large group of such Indians have retained their 
lands. No information is available concerning the eco- 
nomic status of the other four-fifths and but little of the 
one-fifth who have managed to retain some of their land. 


HEALTH 


Almost every activity of the national government for 
promoting health among the Indians is “below a reason- 
able standard of efficiency.” Lack of adequate appro- 
priations is the fundamental cause. There are too few 
doctors, nurses and dentists, and low salaries have resulted 
in poorly trained employes. Apparently the government 
has assumed that since the Indians’ standard of living is 
very low “it is unnecessary to supply them with facilities 
comparable with those made available by states, munici- 
palities, and private philanthropists for the poorest white 


‘citizens of progressive communities. The Indian Service 


hospitals, sanatoria, and sanatorium schools are, with few 
exceptions, below minimum standards for effective work 
in the three essentials of plant, equipment, and personnel. 

The function of a sanatorium and a sanatorium 
school, and to a considerable extent of a hospital, is to 
demonstrate to the Indian what he must do for himself 
on leaving the institution and in so far as possible to 
educate him to a higher standard of personal care. This 
important function many of the hospitals and sanatoria 
of the Indian Service cannot perform because of deficien- 
cies in plant, equipment, and personnel.” No hospital or 
sanatorium has an X-ray unit, and equipment for special 
treatment is generally lacking. No attention has been 
given to follow-up work. There is no “real program of 
preventive medicine” and “the fundamentals of sound 
public health work are still lacking.” 

The lack of such a program is particularly apparent in 
the boarding schools: “Old buildings, often kept in use 
long after they should have been pulled down, and ad- 
mittedly bad fire-risks in many instances ; crowded dormi- 
tories; conditions of sanitation that are usually perhaps 
as good as they can be under the circumstances, but cer- 
tainly below accepted standards; boilers and machinery 
out-of-date and in some instances unsafe, to the point 
of having long since been condemned, but never replaced ; 
many medical officers who are of low standards of train- 
ing and relatively unacquainted with the methods of 


modern medicine; lack of milk . .. ; ali 
most none of the fresh fruits and vegetables 

serious malnutrition, due to the lack of food and use 
wrong foods; schoolrooms seldom showing knowledge 
of modern principles of lighting and ventilating; lack of 
recreational opportunities, except athletics for a relatively 
small number in the larger schools; an abnormally long 
day, which cuts to a dangerous point the normal allow- 
ance for sleep and rest, especially for small children; and 
the generally routinized nature of the institutional life 
with its formalism in classrooms, its marching and dress 
parades, its annihilation of initiative, its lack of beauty, 
its almost complete negation of normal family life, all of 
which have disastrous effects upon mental health and the 
development of wholesome personality.” 

Indians are particularly susceptible to tuberculosis and 
trachoma. It is estimated that about one in ten of the 
Indians have tuberculosis, either active or arrested. 

Three broad recommendations are made in regard to 
health work: “1. The personnel in health work for the 
Indians should be materially strengthened both in respect 
to numbers and qualifications. 2. An adequate public 
health program should be inaugurated, with special em- 
phasis on prevention. 3. The whole régime at 
the Indian boarding schools should be revised to make 
them institutions for developing health.” 

The death rate among the Indians is very high. Even 
the inadequate records available show that there are more 
than twice as many deaths per 1,000 of population among 
the Indians as among the general population. The Indian 
tuberculosis death rate is 6.3, as compared with 0.87 ‘ig 
the United States registration area. In Arizona alone 
is 15.1—higher than the rate for all causes in the general 
population of the registration area. Yet the records are 
so incomplete that but little can be judged from them. 
A diagnosis of tuberculosis is seldom made until cases 
are too advanced for cure. “Diagnostic facilities, such as 
X-ray and laboratory and tuberculin tests, have not been 
available in the Service and it is only on rare occasions 
that such aid is sought from the outside.” In the board- 
ing schools the prevalence of tuberculosis is “alarming,” 
due, apparently, to the failure to make complete health 
examinations, to the serious overcrowding practiced, the 
poorly balanced ration, and the industrial method of 
operating these schools. 

At one school a tubercular patient, recently discharged — 
from the school hospital, was found by the survey staff» 
“repairing steam pipes in a wet and poorly ventilated 
room.” The school authorities had ignored the physician’s 
orders. In another, children reporting to the dispensary 
for “eyes” were all treated for trachoma though many 
really needed refraction. 

The Indian Service has made particular efforts to con- 
trol trachoma. Superintendents are asked to send chil- 
dren with trachoma to the schools with the best hospital 
facilities. But “every school should have adequate facili- 
ties because the Indian child is so generally below par 
that all are in need of expert care.” One boarding school 
has been set aside for children with trachoma. But the 
diet was as deficient there as in the other schools and the 
children had practically the same heavy routine as in the 
other schools. 

The main factors affecting health are found to | 
environment, food, alcohol and drug addiction—and 
racial status. Bad housing facilities are regarded as 
typical with “scarcity of watér, overcrowding, lack of 
adequate ventilation, careless disposition of sewage and 
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exclusion of sunshine” almost universal. The food supply 
is usually poor. “The Indian is now given, whether as 
( or as pupil in a government school, a very poorly 
balanced ration. In too many instances his lands 
are so poor that he cannot depend upon them for his 
food production.” 

The medical service is now well informed in regard 
to the major needs but it is very badly handicapped by 
old legislation and by inadequate appropriations. “It is 
safe to say in general that where there is one physician 
now, at least two are needed, and where there are two, at 
least three are needed.” The report urges that the med- 
ical personnel of the Indian Service be brought to as high 
a standard as the other federal medical services, and that 
the health program include “(1) An adequate directing 
force of well-trained public health physicians; (2) a 
greatly increased staff of public health nurses; (3) well- 
organized and administered public health clinics on all 
reservations; (4) special emphasis on the prevention of 
the three outstanding diseases among Indians, tuber- 
culosis, trachoma, and diseases of infancy; (5) general 
efforts to interest the Indians in hygiene and to instruct 
them in it; (6) the collection, tabulation, and use of re- 
liable vital statistics; and (7) full cooperation with state 
and local government health agencies and with private 
national and state health organizations.” 


EDUCATION 


A change in point of view is “the most fundamental 
in Indian education.” Boarding schools are operated 
basis “below any reasonable standard of health and 

decency.” A real program of adult education is much 
needed. The report urges that the Indians be taught how 
to farm, that a campaign be carried on to eliminate 
illiteracy among them and that they be taught inde- 
pendence and reliance upon their own efforts. There is 
ample evidence that Indian children are well able to handle 
school work. 


About 83 per cent of the known Indian children 5 to 
17 years of age are in some kind of school, but “the gov- 
ernment is attempting to do a highly technical job with 
untrained, and to a certain extent even uneducated, people. 
7 The national government could do no better 
single thing for Indian education than to insist upon the 
completion of an accepted college or university course, 
including special preparation for teaching, as the minimum 
entrance requirement for all educational positions in In- 
dian schools or with Indian people.” The present course 
of study for Indian schools was originally prepared in 
1915 and is now “very much in need of revision.” The 
boarding schools are organized on a half-time plan with 
half the school day devoted to academic subjects and half 
to industrial work. Of this scheme the survey staff says: 
“The labor of children as carried on in Indian boarding 
schools would, it is believed, constitute a violation of 
child labor laws in most states.” 

Very little directly vocational work is done. In most 
Indian schools the only system of physical training is “a 
scheme of military drilling that is largely obsolete even 
in Army training camps.” 

orts to provide religious education for the Indians 
been unsuccessful because the religious organiza- 
tions have not used the methods which have been most 
successful elsewhere. Poor types of workers have fre- 
quently been supplied to the reservations and many mis- 
sionaries have been unable to “connect religion with Indian 
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life in any real way.” Missionary work among the In- 
dians is still- usually “purely evangelistic.” 

Community organization of social life for Indians is 
much needed, since nothing has been substituted in place 
of the old tribal organization. “Most superintendents of 
reservations and agency employes generally do not under- 
stand the fundamental educational principle that the 
Indian must learn to do things for himself, even if he 
makes mistakes in the effort.” 

Adequate secondary education is much needed for the 
Indians. Only recently has full high school work been 
offered in the larger boarding schools and no government 
Indian school meets the minimum requirements for “ac- 
credited” high schools for college entrance. Buildings 
and school equipment of all types are “below the stand- 
ards of modern public schools.” It is estimated that “a 
well-staffed educational program for the Indian Service 
will cost approximately twice what is now paid.” 


Economic CONDITIONS 


Bad economic conditions are general, even in tribes 
with large potential resources. They have lost much of 
the old Indian culture without having fully assimilated 
white standards. For the most part the Indians are very 
poor. The figures presented are for the jurisdictions 
studied by the survey staff to which are accredited ap- 
proximately three-fifths of the Indian population of the 
More than three-fourths of the Indians 
studied are accredited to jurisdictions in which the per 
capita value of all property, both tribal and individual, 
is less than $3,000. Nearly one-half of the Indians (46 
per cent) are accredited to jurisdictions where the annual 
per capita value of individually owned property is less 
than $500. Such statistics as are available show that the 
annual per capita Indian income, tribal and individual, 
for 97.8 per cent of the Indians is less than $500; for 
71.4 per cent it is less than $200. This figure does not 
include the value of certain wild products with little or 
no commercial value. Individual income is even lower; 
83.9 per cent have a per capita individual income of less 
than $200. The report states that “the standard of living 
is often almost unbelievably low. Almost nothing is spent 
for shelter and firewood, and very little for clothing and 
food. Many homes were visited where there was almost 
no food on hand. The homes where a reserve of food 
had been accumulated were the exception. Many Indians 
are just above the famine level, and if anything goes 
wrong they must go without or fall back upon government 
rations.” Much of the property is still held tribally 
though the trend has long been toward individual allot- 
ments. The results of this policy have been somewhat 
disappointing. The Indians were often not far enough 
advanced to feel any real responsibility for their property. 

There are three aspects to the government’s work in 
dealing with the property of the Indians: conservation 
and protection, production of income, education of the 
Indian in its use and management. The question now is 
“how to stop further inroads on Indian property until 
the Indians are adjusted to the prevailing economic 
system.” 

The most important occupation among the Indians is 
some form of agriculture. A questionnaire filled out by 
pupils in the Indian schools showed that 81 per cent of 
their fathers were farmers or ranchers. It is urged that 
emphasis be placed upon “subsistence farming” for the 
support of the Indian families, for most of the farming 
done was “considerably below” subsistence farming. 
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In general, the survey staff considers the objectives in 
developing the economic resources of the reservation 
should be: “(1) On reservations that are supporting 
large numbers of cattle and sheep owned by white lessees, 
the replacing of white-owned livestock by animals owned 
by Indians; (2) on reservations that are not fully stocked 
or that are capable of supporting a much larger number 
of animals by water development, the complete utilization 
of all pasturage by additional water development; (3) on 
reservations that have considerable timber resources not 
yet fully utilized, the development of the lumber industry 
on a profitable and permanent basis; (4) on reservations 
where subsistence farming is a practicable possibility as 
yet far from realized, a careful adaptation of the type 
of farming to soil, climate, and other conditions.” 

Indian schoolboys are sometimes sent to the beet fields 
of Kansas and Colorado. Average net earnings of three 
such groups in 1926 ranged from nine to forty-five cents 
a day. Of this practice the survey staff says: “It is to 
be condemned not only upon humanitarian grounds but 
on all others as well, since it is nearly certain to fix in 
the impressionable young minds of these children an in- 
tense dislike for farming, if not for all regular routine 
labor.” 

In a few tribes native crafts are of real economic im- 
portance, in a very few they have almost disappeared. In 
general, these native industries have not been encouraged 
by government officers or missionaries. This is due, in 
part, to “contempt for all that constitutes distinctive In- 
dian life,” and, in part, to “a lack of understanding of 
their economic possibilities.” The report concludes: “It 
is difficult to see how some Indians are ever to achieve a 
reasonably satisfactory standard of living in their present 
locations without the fostering and development of these 
native industries.” 


FAMILY AND COMMUNITY LIFE 


It has already been pointed out that the Indian stand- 
ard of living is very low. Indian homes vary widely, but, 
in general, the Indians still live “in primitive dwellings, 
in tents and shacks, and in small houses poorly con- 
structed, ill kept and in bad repair.” The food supply 
is frequently inadequate and very restricted in variety. 
The government ration where it is depended upon “is 
never satisfactory with respect to food balance and seldom 
with respect to quantity.” Dwellings are badly over- 
crowded. 

Indian family relations have suffered through contact 
with whites because most interracial contacts are with 
whites with low standards. The policy of educating the 
children in boarding schools has had a bad effect on both 
parents and children. “Evidences are not lacking that 
many tribes are today less industrious, less able to fit 
themselves to their environment than they were fifty 
years ago; that they were in some ways better off in 
their primitive state. In so far as the government has 
sacrificed real and vital adult education to the formal 
education of children in institutions it has handicapped 
a primitive people in their development, and the Indians 
have little to show to repay them for the sorrows of 
broken homes. The loss of children tends still further 
to disrupt the family through the loosening of marital 
ties.” 

Native activities in community life have tended to dis- 
appear in many tribes and nothing has been substituted 
for them. Indians seem to cling longest to their primitive 
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recreations but the government policy has been repressive . 
to these activities, in part, because of real difficulties in- 
volved and, in part, because of race prejudice. ® 

LEGAL PROBLEMS 


The regular United States courts have jurisdiction over 
the Indians on the reservations in regard to certain 
designated crimes. Other crimes and misdemeanors are 
punishable by the Courts of Indian Offenses or by the 
reservation superintendents or not at all. There are no 
statutory regulations concerning marriage and divorce, 
and the old tribal forms and tribal morality have largely 
disappeared. All Indians born in the United States are 
now citizens, 

On about half of the reservations Courts of Indian 
Offenses have been created to handle crimes not handled 
by the federal courts. The survey staff concludes, “with 
the establishment of social service work on the reserva- 
tion and the cooperation of trained workers with court 
and superintendent, a true probationary system could 
easily result from the present rough framework of the 
Indian courts.” 

The legal organization of the Indian Service is very 
inadequate. Legal difficulties are usually presented by 
the Indians to the reservation superintendent, and then, 
by him, to the Indian Office. Delays are frequent and 
long-drawn-out. Another serious difficulty is the fact that 
the United States Attorneys are frequently not in sym- 
pathy with the theory of governmental protection for the 
Indians and are unwilling to prosecute the cases which 
are turned over to them. 


MIssIONARY ACTIVITIES 


The outstanding need in missionary activities is co- 
operation between the government and the missionaries 
and between the different denominations working in the 
field. The report recommends that when the technical 
division of planning, which it has recommended, is work- 
ing on a project in which the missionaries are interested 
the churches should be represented there either by board 
members or by local missionaries. It also recommends 
the creation of “a national advisory council composed of 
representatives of each of the churches engaged in mis- 
sion work among the Indians.” The Indians are “a 
deeply religious people” and it is urged that much more 
consideration should be given the native Indian religions, 
ethics and forms of worship. Denominational. rival- 
ries present the same serious problems in work for the 
Indians as elsewhere. Some of the missionary activities 


the survey staff considers are “of an extremely high’ 


order,” particularly some of the schools. But, it believes, 
missionary work should be restricted to “work that can 
be adequately supported and for which high standards of 
personnel can be maintained.” The work of the mis- 


sionaries, like that of the government, has had but little 


effect on home and family life of the Indians. It seems 
that “the missionaries have placed their main reliance for 
reaching the adult Indian upon the traditional church 
activities, conducted in much the same way as are activi- 
ties for white church members.” The survey staff 
believes that “the Protestant missions could, without 
sacrificing the advantages of individual effort and local 
control, achieve certain obvious advantages of organ) 
tion, by pooling their interests in some inter-denominati 
committee for Indian work similar to the Committee on 
Cooperation in Latin America.” 
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